Governors and Governed.

Judging from his personal knowledge, Sir Richard Temple con-
siders that the peasants of the Puttialah and Jheend States were
among the finest and happiest that he had ever met with, and
seemed on a par with the choicest pieces of British soil. In the
districts which border on Bhopal, Bundelcund, and Scindia's
dominions, he has not observed that the people cared for our
management more than that of native States. It is fair to
quote this opinion, though, as regards the administration of
Bhopal, it does not tally with what Major Willoughby Osborne,
the Political Agent at the Ranee's Court, has put on record.
His experience is, that in cases where we have made over pergun-
nahs to these States, excessive assessment has quickly followed,
and the Viceroy's representative has been since overwhelmed with
complaints. It is unlikely that such a course should not reflect
the general policy of the respective Durbars, or that those who
lived beyond the border should not, under those circumstances,
have manifested a sense of the advantages accruing from British
protection. But even allowing these exceptions, we still have a
preponderance of testimony in our favour, and we may safely
assert that whenever the people have had a taste of both systems,
they are" decidedly partial to our administration.

There is one thing, however, for which every class owes
us a lasting grudge, and considering that it has so far failed
to attract much comment in any quarter, we are not surprised
that it has been overlooked in the present correspondence.
It is a matter of complaint throughout the whole country,
that the purchasing power of the rupee is less than it used
to be, and that this is owing to the English. Eighty years
ago, nay fifty years ago, there was cause for serious alarm if
wheat fell to twenty seers for the rupee. This is now the
normal rate in many places. The cry for relief is loudest from
the poor, because in. their case not only the comforts and
luxuries of life, but the necessaries are affected, and from
them it ascends to the higher ranks of native society. To
the lower orders this diminution in the value of the currency
is a real and ever present grievance, not to be gainsayed by
the trite argument that wages have risen. Wages have not
risen proportionably. It is only when the labouring classes
have been brought into contact with the English that an
increase has occurred. Our household servants have compelled
us of late years almost to double their salaries, and we have
not on the whole so good a stamp of attendants as the last
generation had. Wherever, too, English enterprise, whether
public or private, has been brotight into play, the reward of